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IT  PAYS  farmers,  shippers,  and  distribu- 
tors of  potatoes  to  know  all  they  can 
about  the  buying  habits  of  consumers. 
This  knowledge  helps  them  to  produce  and 
market  potatoes,  in  line  with  what  people 
want.  Their  goal,  of  course,  is  to  get  people 
to  use  more  potatoes. 

With  the  large  potato  crops  in  mind,  the 
Government  has  begun  to  collect  informa- 
tion about  consumers'  buying  habits  with 
regard  to  potatoes.  A  Nation-wide  survey 
of  housewives  has  just  been  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

This  sample  survey  included  interviews 
with  3,306  housewives,  representative  of 
urban  households  in  the  United  States.  De- 
tailed results  have  been  published  under  the 
title  "Potato  Preferences  Among  Household 
Consumers.'' 


The  survey  shows  that  only  a  compara- 
tively few  people  are  fully  aware  of  the  food 
value  of  potatoes.  Those  who  do  know  say 
they  learned  it  in  school  or  through  news- 
papers, magazines,  books,  and  pamphlets. 
This  may  suggest  wider  use  of  advertising 
and  other  educational  methods  by  growers 
and  handlers  of  potatoes. 

People  know  little 
about  grades 

The  survey  further  shows  that  homemakers 
are  not  yet  fully  informed  on  the  meaning  of 
grades.  More  than  half  of  those  interviewed 
said  they  had  heard  of  potato  grades,  but 
most  of  them  have  only  a  general  impression 
of  what  the  grades  mean.  A  few  had  noticed 
grade  markings  on  bags  or  packages,  but 
most  of  them  had  never  noticed  markings  on 
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The  potato  is  a  valuable  food.  Next 
to  bread  it  is  one  of  the  foods  most 
used  in  this  country.  Yet  most  people 
interviewed  indicated  they  eat  pota- 
toes just  because  they  like  them  or  be- 
cause they  are  accustomed  to  them. 
When  asked  about  the  food  value, 
very  few  seem  to  know  that  potatoes 
have  any  food  value  other  than  starch. 
Most  of  the  housewives  when  asked 
to  name  any  special  food  values,  left 
the  impression  that  they  pay  little 
attention  to  the  nutritive  qualities  of 
potatoes. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  helping  of  po- 
tatoes has  about  as  much  iron  as  two 
slices  of  enriched  bread  or  about  half 
as  much  as  in  one  egg;  and  one  me- 
dium-sized boiled  potato  has  as  much 
Vitamin  C  as  a  small  glass  of  tomato 
juice.  Also,  potatoes  contain  appre- 
ciable amounts  of  vitamin  Bi  (thia- 
mine) and  niacin. 


bins.  Most  of  the  people  who  had  some 
knowledge  of  grades  indicated  they  would 
like  to  see  grades  marked  on  bins  as  well  as  on 
bags  and  packages. 

Packaged  or  loose? 

More  than  three-fifths  of  the  housewives 
interviewed  buy  their  potatoes  loose,  out  of 
a  bin,  usually  5  pounds  or  less  at  a  time. 
Those  who  buy  packaged  potatoes  are  likely 
to  buy  the  larger  units — 10  or  15  pounds. 
Asked  about  packaging,  including  store- 
sacked  potatoes,  homemakers  who  preferred 
loose  potatoes  frequently  indicated,  "You 
can't  see  what  you're  getting,"  and  "Can't 
be  bought  in  small  amounts."  Those  who 
definitely  preferred  packaged  potatoes — 
about  one-sixth  of  all  housewives — most 
frequently  indicated  that  packaged  potatoes 
were  more  convenient,  perhaps  of  better 
quality.  A  little  more  than  two-fifths  of 
this  particular  group  of  housewives  preferred 
open-mesh  bags,  and  more  than  half  pre- 
ferred them  brand-labeled. 


Quality  comes  first 
but  price  has  its  place 

Surveyed  consumers  said  quality  counts 
most,  when  they  go  to  buy  potatoes.  Size 
appears  second  in  importance  and  price 
third,  in  the  over-all  results  of  the  survey. 
But  households  with  the  smaller  incomes  give 
more  weight  to  price  than  those  with  the 
larger  incomes.    As  incomes  increase,  people 


The  survey  and  full  report  upon  which  these  high 
lights  are  mainly  based  were  made  possible  by  funds 
provided  by  the  Agricultural  Research  and  Marketing 
Act  of  1 946.  The  study  is  one  of  several  to  aid  farmers, 
shippers,  and  handlers  to  find  better  markets  for  their 
products  and  to  obtain  wider  distribution  in  the 
interest  of  all  the  people. 


The  marketing  problem  •  .  . 


are  more  interested  in  quality  and  size  and 
are  less  interested  in  the  price  of  potatoes. 

This  survey  was  made  in  relatively  pros- 
perous times.  Perhaps  the  matter  of  price 
would  have  been  brought  out  with  more 
emphasis  had  the  survey  been  made  in  less 
prosperous  times.  Undo^lbtedly,  some  of 
the  people  buying  potatoes  have  to  consider 
the  price  they  pay. 

Even  when  the  potatoes  are  of  good  qual- 
ity, about  12  percent  of  the  interviewed  con- 
sumers reported  they  buy  less  potatoes  when 
prices  shift  upward.  When  prices  go  down, 
20  percent  said  they  buy  more  .  .  .  When 
potatoes  are  of  poor  quality,  even  if  price  is 
low,  44  percent  said  they  buy  less.  .  .  When 
there  is  a  situation  of  both  poor  quality  and 
high  price,  more  than  half  reported  they  buy 
less. 


Farmers  have  learned  to  produce  more 
potatoes  to  an  acre  than  they  used  to  .  .  . 
the  yield  has  been  steadily  increasing. 
But  in  the  meantime,  people  are  eating 
fewer  potatoes  per  person  than  they  did  a 
few  years  ago.  Consumers  with  high 
incomes  usually  eat  fewer  potatoes  and 
more  of  other  foods  than  when  incomes 
are  low  and  say  they  are  not  inclined  to  use 
more  potatoes  when  potatoes  are  plentiful 
and  cheap  than  when  they  are  scarce. 

Even  with  the  present  low  acreage  an 
unusually  favorable  growing  season  may 
give  us  a  surplus  of  potatoes — more  pota- 
toes than  the  people  will  buy,  maybe  more 
than  can  be  used  profitably  for  any  pur- 
pose .  .  .  This  is  all  the  more  reason 
why  growers  and  shippers  should  be 
interested  in  what  consumers  want,  and 
how  to  make  their  product  more  attrac- 
tive to  them. 


PREFERRED    POTATOES 


SMALL 


MEDIUM 


Bousht   separately    by    only    25      Preferred  by  60  percent, 
percent. 


Would  buy  more  at  lower  prices. 

Objections  to  small  potatoes: 
too  much  time  to  prepare; 
too  much  work. 


Best  size  (or  judging  portions. 

Easy  to  peel. 

Easy  to  handle. 

Can  be  used  for  most  purposes. 


m-^w/i 


LARGE 


Bought    separately    for    baking, 

etc.,  by  1  in  3. 
Those  who  do  not  buy  large  sizes 
say: 
they  are  too  large  for  judging 

portions; 
they  often  have  black  spots  in 
the  center. 


Ill  choosing  potatoes^  wi 


PERHAPS  of  greatest  interest  to  pro- 
ducers and  handlers  of  potatoes  are  the 
questions  asked  householders  to  find 
out  what  they  look  for  when  judging  the 
quality  of  the  potatoes  they  buy.  Nearly  all 
of  these  women  said  they  look  for  specific 
outside  characteristics.  And  they  tell  us 
"right  oflf  the  cuff"  the  things  they  consider 
desirable  or  undesirable. 

Four  items  are  most  frequently  mentioned. 
Consumers  want  potatoes  with  "a  clean  sur- 
face." They  want  potatoes  with  a  "smooth 
skin."  They  want  them  with  "few  eyes  or 
dents."  And  they  want  them  with  "no 
spots  or  blemishes."  According  to  the  sur- 
vey, only  2  of  every  100  buy  potatoes  without 
looking  for  good  or  bad  points. 

More  than  a  fourth  of  the  people  mention 
"color  of  skin"  in  expressing  a  preference. 
Light-skinned  potatoes  are  apparently  the 
most  popular. 

People  want  clean  potatoes 

People  object  to  dirty  potatoes.  Clean 
potatoes  is  one  of  the  first  things  buyers  men- 
tioned when  asked  to  name  the  qualities  they 
look  for.  More  women  say  they  want  clean 
potatoes  than  specify  any  other  quality. 
About  half  of  the  women  interviewed  spon- 
taneously specified  their  demand  for  "clean 
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potatoes,"  compared  with  only  a  third  who 
volunteered  "age  and  decay"  as  an  objec- 
tion. 

This  reflects  a  wide  public  demand  for 
clean  potatoes  of  high  quality.  It  also  indi- 
cates that  producers  and  handlers  of  po- 
tatoes which  do  not  show  up  clean  in  digging 
might  well  consider  whether  it  is  advisable 
for  them  to  wash  or  clean  their  potatoes 
before  placing  them  on  the  market — a  prac- 
tice already  followed  by  some  growers  and 
handlers. 

Object  to  mechanical  injuries 

More  than  a  fourth  of  the  householders 
laid  emphasis  on  "mechanical  and  handling 
injuries,"  such  as  cuts,  sunburn,  and  bruises. 
When  as  many  as  25  out  of  every  100  buyers 
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voluntarily  specify  this  sort  of  defect  as  an 
objection,  it  is  pretty  good  evidence  that  too 
many  potatoes  are  being  dug  and  handled 
with  improper  machinery  and  improper 
tools,  and  that  the  potatoes  are  not  properly 
culled  before  being  sent  to  market.  Growers 
have  gone  far  in  controlling  insects  and 
disease.  Now  it  appears  that  growers  and 
handlers  have  a  joint  responsibility  in  facing 
this  problem  of  "mechanical  and  handling 
injuries."  At  least  we  know  that  mechanical 
and  handling  injuries  in  potatoes  are  objec- 
tionable defects  from  the  buyers'  viewpoint. 

Place  grown  counts  but  little 

People  want  clean  potatoes.  They  want 
sound  potatoes.  And  they  want  potatoes 
clear  of  "mechanical"  defects.    These  quali- 


ties generally  mean  more  to  them  than  does 
any  consideration  as  to  the  State  from  which 
the  potatoes  come. 

Only  a  few  explained  their  likes  or  dislikes 
in  terms  of  "specific  type"  or  the  State  where 
grown.  Thirty-five  percent  of  the  inter- 
viewed women  said  they  did  not  know  from 
what  State  their  preferred  potatoes  came. 
Those  mentioning  States  more  often  men- 
tioned Maine  and  Idaho — States  whose  pota- 
toes are  widely  advertised  and  are  on  the 
market  for  a  long  season  each  year.  Several 
other  States  were  named.  Answers  to  this 
question  varied  a  great  deal  in  the  dififerent 
cities  and  parts  of  the  country. 

Size  versus  price 

Size  of  potatoes  is  important.  The  medium 
size  is  the  choice  of  three-fifths  of  the  home- 
makers  interviewed.  "Medium-sized  pota- 
toes are  the  best  size  for  judging  portions." 
"They  are  easy  to  handle,  peel,  and  grate." 
And  "they  can  be  used  for  several  kinds  of 
cooking."   These  are  the  main  reasons  given. 

Some  buy  mixed  sizes  and  say  they  take 
them  mixed  because  they  buy  their  potatoes 
ready-packaged  or  store-sacked  and  that  the 
potatoes  they  get  this  way  come  in  assorted 
sizes.  About  half  of  those  who  said  they  buy 
mixed  potatoes  made  such  a  statement. 

Most  people  who  buy  small  potatoes  take 
them  along  with  other  sizes.  They  get  them 
in  "mixed"  packages,  or  out  of  "mixed" 
bins.  Only  about  one  in  four  said  they  buy 
small  potatoes  separate  from  other  sizes.  It 
is  clear  that  many  who  take  small  and  mixed 
sizes  accept  them  not  from  preference  but 
because  they  are  offered  that  way.  They 
really  prefer  most  of  their  potatoes  medium- 
sized.  The  very  large  group  who  do  not  buy 
small  potatoes  at  all  say  small  sizes  take  too 


In  choosing  potatoes,  what  do  buyers  look  for? 


PERHAPS  of  greatest  interest  to  pro- 
ducers and  handlers  of  potatoes  are  the 
questions  asked  householders  to  find 
out  what  they  look  for  when  judging  the 
quality  of  the  potatoes  they  buy.  Nearly  all 
of  these  women  said  they  look  for  specific 
outside  characteristics.  And  they  tell  us 
"right  off'  the  cuff'"  the  things  they  consider 
desirable  or  undesirable. 

Four  items  are  most  frequently  mentioned. 
Consumers  want  potatoes  with  "a  clean  sur- 
face." They  want  potatoes  with  a  "smooth 
skin."  They  want  them  with  "few  eyes  or 
dents."  And  they  want  them  with  "no 
spots  or  blemishes."  According  to  the  sur- 
vey, only  2  of  every  1 00  buy  potatoes  without 
looking  for  good  or  bad  points. 

More  than  a  fourth  of  the  people  mention 
"color  of  skin"  in  expressing  a  preference. 
Light-skinned  potatoes  are  apparently  the 
most  popular. 

People  want  clean  potatoes 

People  object  to  dirty  potatoes.  Clean 
potatoes  is  one  of  the  first  things  buyers  men- 
tioned when  asked  to  name  the  qualities  they 
look  for.  More  women  say  they  want  clean 
potatoes  than  specify  any  other  quality. 
About  half  of  the  women  interviewed  spon- 
taneously specified  their  demand  for  "clean 
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potatoes,"  compared  with  only  a  third  who 
volunteered  "age  and  decay"  as  an  objec- 
tion. 

This  reflects  a  wide  public  demand  for 
clean  potatoes  of  high  quality.  It  also  indi- 
cates that  producers  and  handlers  of  po- 
tatoes which  do  not  show  up  clean  in  digging 
might  well  consider  whether  it  is  advisable 
for  them  to  wash  or  clean  their  potatoes 
before  placing  them  on  the  market — a  prac- 
tice already  followed  by  some  growers  and 
handlers. 

Object  to  mechanical  injuries 

More  than  a  fourth  of  the  householders 
laid  emphasis  on  "mechanical  and  handling 
injuries,"  such  as  cuts,  sunburn,  and  bruises. 
When  as  many  as  25  out  of  every  100  buyers 


voluntarily  specify  this  sort  of  defect  as  an 
objection,  it  is  pretty  good  evidence  that  too 
many  potatoes  are  being  dug  and  handled 
with  improper  machinery  and  improper 
tools,  and  that  the  potatoes  are  not  properly 
culled  before  being  sent  to  market.  Growers 
have  gone  far  in  controlling  insects  and 
disease.  Now  it  appears  that  growers  and 
handlers  have  a  joint  responsibility  in  facing 
this  problem  of  "mechanical  and  handling 
injuries."  At  least  we  know  that  mechanical 
and  handling  injuries  in  potatoes  are  objec- 
tionable defects  from  the  buyers'  viewpoint. 

Place  grown  counts  but  little 

People  want  clean  potatoes.  They  want 
sound  potatoes.  And  they  want  potatoes 
clear  of  "mechanical"  defects.    These  quali- 


ties generally  mean  more  to  them  than  does 
any  consideration  as  to  the  State  from  which 
the  potatoes  come. 

Only  a  few  explained  their  likes  or  dislikes 
in  terms  of  "specific  type"  or  the  State  where 
grown.  Thirty-five  percent  of  the  inter- 
viewed women  said  they  did  not  know  from 
what  State  their  preferred  potatoes  came. 
Those  mentioning  States  more  often  men- 
tioned Maine  and  Idaho — States  whose  pota- 
toes are  widely  advertised  and  are  on  the 
market  for  a  long  season  each  year.  Several 
other  States  were  named.  Answers  to  this 
question  varied  a  great  deal  in  the  diff'erent 
cities  and  parts  of  the  country. 

Size  versus  price 

Size  of  potatoes  is  important.  The  medium 
size  is  the  choice  of  three-fifths  of  the  home- 
makers  interviewed.  "Medium-sized  pota- 
toes are  the  best  size  for  judging  portions." 
"They  are  easy  to  handle,  peel,  and  grate." 
And  "they  can  be  used  for  several  kinds  of 
cooking."   These  are  the  main  reasons  given. 

Some  buy  mixed  sizes  and  say  they  take 
them  mixed  because  they  buy  their  potatoes 
ready-packaged  or  store-sacked  and  that  the 
potatoes  they  get  this  way  come  in  assorted 
sizes.  About  half  of  those  who  said  they  buy 
mixed  potatoes  made  such  a  statement. 

Most  people  who  buy  small  potatoes  take 
them  along  with  other  sizes.  They  get  them 
in  "mixed"  packages,  or  out  of  "mixed" 
bins.  Only  about  one  in  four  said  they  buy 
small  potatoes  separate  from  other  sizes.  It 
is  clear  that  many  who  take  small  and  mixed 
sizes  accept  them  not  from  preference  but 
because  they  are  off^ered  that  way.  They 
really  prefer  most  of  their  potatoes  medium- 
sized.  The  very  large  group  who  do  not  buy 
small  potatoes  at  all  say  small  sizes  take  too 


Make  it  easier  to  buy 
more  good  potatoes 

.    .    SEEMS    TO    BE    WHAT     HOUSEWIVES     WANT 


much  time  to  prepare  and  involve  too  much 
waste  in  peehng. 

Sixty-three  percent  said  a  decrease  in  price 
wouldn't  increase  their  purchases  of  small 
potatoes,  but  about  a  third  said  they  would 
buy  more  if  prices  of  small  potatoes  dropped. 
These  homemakers  indicated  the  price  for 
small  potatoes  would  have  to  be  reduced 
roughly  one-third  or  more  below  the  price 
they  are  currently  selling  for  if  they  were  to 
be  induced  to  use  more  of  the  smaller  sizes. 

Those  who  buy  small  potatoes  use  them 
mainly  for  boiling  and  for  salads.  Some  say 
small  potatoes  cook  up  quickly.  Some  buy 
them  when  they  are  "the  only  size  available." 

Only  one  in  three  buy 
large  potatoes  separately 

A  good  many  large  potatoes  are  bought 
separately  and  for  special  purposes.  This 
size  is  chosen  primarily  for  baking  and  for 
"French  fries."  "They  are  good  for  baking" 
and  "they  are  easy  to  prepare."  These  seem 
to  be  the  principal  reasons  for  buying  the 
larger  sizes.  About  one  in  three  among  the 
interviewed  women  said  they  buy  large  po- 
tatoes separately,  in  addition  to  the  potatoes 
they  buy  for  general  purposes.  But  many  of 
these  buyers — 61  percent — never  buy  large 
potatoes  separately.  "I  buy  an  all-purpose 
potato,"  they  say.  As  a  main  reason  for  not 
selecting  large  potatoes,  they  said  the  larger 
sizes  are  apt  to  be  "hollow  in  the  center  or 
rotten."  Another  reason  given  is  that  large 
potatoes  are  "too  large  to  judge  portions." 


People  want  potatoes 
that  cook  up  well 

People  want  potatoes  with  good  cooking 
qualities.  Three  qualities  are  stressed:  pota- 
toes should  cook  up  evenly  and  soft  through- 
out, should  cook  up  mealy,  should  not  fall 
apart  in  cooking. 

"I  want  it  just  done  when  I  put  a  fork  in 
it.  I  don't  want  it  hard  in  the  center  or  to 
go  all  to  pieces,"  was  a  typical  comment. 

A  great  majority  of  those  interviewed  said 
they  buy  only  an  all-purpose  potato  or  an 
all-purpose  potato  plus  a  special-purpose 
potato.  The  latter  is  usually  bought  for 
baking,  but  sometimes  for  frying,  for  boiling, 
and  for  mashing. 

Women  who  buy  a  special  potato  for  bak- 
ing want  them  to  cook  up  "mealy."  Eight  in 
ten  of  those  interviewed  mentioned  this. 

Majority  find  bad  potatoes 
in  their  purchases 

Most  of  the  homemakers  in  the  survey 
bought  some  potatoes  with  interior  faults, 
in  the  fall  of  1947.  "Dark  streaks"  was 
specified  more  often  than  any  other  defect. 
Some  mentioned  "hollow  centers"  and  "in- 
ternal decay."  Others  spoke  more  often  of 
potatoes  "cooking  up  black."  The  survey 
does  not  indicate  how  large  a  volume  of 
potatoes  with  interior  faults  found  their  way 
into  buyers'  households.  But  it  is  clear  that 
nearly  all  of  the  buyers  in  the  survey  got  hold 
of  some  potatoes  that  turned  out  bad  in 
cooking.     Three  in  four  of  the  interviewed 


homemakers  throughout  the  country  said 
that  at  some  time  or  other  they  had  gotten 
some  potatoes  in  their  purchases  which  were 
too  bad  (all  kinds  of  defects)  to  be  used. 

Altogether,  these  findings  emphasize  the 
people's  wish  for  better  potatoes  than  they 
have  been  getting. 

Mashed  potatoes  lead 

Mashed  potato  is  evidently  the  most  popu- 
lar dish,  measured  in  terms  of  how  often  it  is 
served.  Next  in  order  are  boiled,  fried, 
baked,  and  creamed  potatoes,  according  to 
the  survey.  Three-fourths  of  the  housewives 
who  serve  potatoes  said  they  serve  them 
mashed  at  least  once  a  week;  three  out  of 
five  have  them  boiled  at  least  once  a  week. 
More  than  half  serve  potatoes  fried  one  or 
more  times  a  week,  and  fewer  than  half — 
44  percent — serve  them  baked.  Less  fre- 
quent ways  of  preparing  potatoes  are  French 
frying,  potato  pancakes,  potato  salad,  potato 
cakes,  stews,  and  soups,  and  potatoes  cooked 
with  meat  roasts. 

Most  of  the  potatoes — about  60  pounds 
out  of  every  100 — are  bought  for  mashing 
and  boiling.  About  the  same  quantity  is 
cooked  each  way. 

Quantity  used  varies  with 
location,  income,  background 

The  majority  of  the  people  questioned  esti- 
mated that  they  used  less  than  3  pounds  of 
potatoes  per  person  during  the  week  of  the 
survey,  the  fall  of  1947.  Only  a  few  of  the 
people  questioned  consumed  more  than  3 
pounds.  According  to  the  answers  the  aver- 
age for  the  country  as  a  whole,  during  that 
week  (infants  under  9  months  not  counted) 
was  a  little  less — it  was  2.7  pounds.^     Aver- 

'  U.  S.  average  consumption  has  been  about  125 
pounds  (farm  weight)  per  person  per  year,  or  115 
pounds  retail  weight,  in  both  1946  and  1947.  This  is 
about  2.2  pounds  per  week  per  person,  based  on 
apparent  disappearance  in  retail  food  channels.  This 
National  average  includes  total  population. 


Too  many  calories? 


The  potato  survey  indicates  that  most  people 
think  of  potatoes  as  just  so  much  starch.  This 
definite  question  was  asked:  "What  special 
food  values  do  you  feel  potatoes  have.^"  Of  the 
housewives  in  the  survey  who  mentioned  spe- 
cific food  values,  less  than  2  in  10  mentioned 
vitamins.  Only  1  in  10  spoke  of  iron  or  other 
minerals.  But  7  out  of  10  answered  "starch." 
Some  homemakers — more  than  10  percent 
of  those  interviewed — said  their  families  would 
like  to  have  potatoes  served  more  often.  They 
said  they  don't  give  them  more  potatoes  be- 
cause they  feel  the  family  is  getting  enough 
potatoes  now,  that  potatoes  are  too  fattening, 
and  that  meals  should  have  variety.  Typical 
comments  are: 

"My  husband  eats  bread  too,  and  I  feel  that 
it  is  too  much  starch  and  he  will  get  too  over- 
weight." 

"My  husband  likes  them  so  well,  he  would 
eat  them  at  every  meal.  But  we  get  tired  of 
them  and  I  don't  want  too  much  starch  in  the 
diet." 

And  members  of  some  families 
— in  about  1 1  percent  of  the  fam- 
ilies in  the  survey — would  like  to 
have  potatoes  served  less  often. 
They  say  they  don't  like  pota- 
toes, or  give  other  reasons,  and 
about  one-sixth  of  those  who 
want  less  potatoes  say  they  think 
them  "too  fattening." 

This  indicates  that  growers 
and  handlers  would  be  likely  to 
profit  by  any  steps  they  may  take 
to  bring  about  wider  understand- 
ing of  the  nutritional  value  of 
potatoes. 

The  nutritionists  tell  us  that 
potatoes  are  less  fattening,  con- 
tain fewer  calories,  than  many 
other  common  foods. 


age  for  the  North  was  2.8  pounds;  for  the 
South,  where  more  rice  and  sweetpotatoes 
are  eaten,  only  2  pounds.  Low-income 
families  generally  used  2.8  pounds  a  week 


per  person,  but  only  2.5  pounds  were  used 
per  person  in  families  of  high  income.  And 
generally  people  whose  forebears  ate  a  great 
many  potatoes  in  the  "old  country"  use  more 
potatoes  than  people  whose  ancestors  came 
from  countries  of  low  average  potato 
consumption. 

What  about  substitutes? 

About  three-fourths  of  the  homemakers 
surveyed  said  they  sometimes  use  other  foods 
in  their  meals  as  substitutes  for  potatoes.  One 
in  five  of  those  who  use  substitutes  mentioned 
dried  beans  and  peas.  Half  of  them  men- 
tioned rice.  And  3  out  of  4  of  the  substitute 
users  mentioned  cereal  pastes,  such  as  spa- 
ghetti, macaroni,  and  noodles. 

People  use  substitutes  for  potatoes  mainly 
to  add  variety  to  their  meals  and  because 
they  like  these  other  foods.  Only  a  small 
number — 3  percent — spoke  up  to  say  they 
use  substitutes  because  they  are  cheap.  On  the 
other  hand,  people  in  the  upper-  and  middle- 
income  group  seem  likely  to  substitute  other 
foods  for  potatoes  to  a  greater  extent  than  do 
people  of  lower  incomes.  People  with  high 
incomes  are  better  able  to  pay  for  the  varied 
foods  that  suit  their  tastes.  It  may  be  that 
further  studies  as  to  why  people  use  substi- 
tutes will  suggest  pointing  out  new  and  more 
varied  ways  of  serving  potatoes  to  supply  at 
least  part  of  the  food  variety  people  want. 

Potato  chips  are  popular 

People  who  buy  potato  chips  usually  buy 
them  for  snacks,  parties,  and  picnics.  Nearly 
9  out  of  10  of  the  families  interviewed  use 
potato  chips.  Southerners  usually  buy  them 
in  5  and  10-cent  bags.  Northerners  are 
likely  to  buy  them  in  15  to  25-cent  bags. 


Few  buy  processed  potatoes 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  people,  the  survey 
indicates,  have  never  heard  of  canned  boiled 
potatoes.  Nearly  a  half  said  they  never  heard 
of  frozen  French  fried  potatoes.  More  than 
half  said  they  never  heard  of  potato  flour. 
Of  those  who  said  they  know  about  canned 
boiled  potatoes,  one  out  of  five  have  bought 
them.  Of  those  who  were  acquainted  with 
frozen  French  fries,  one  in  four  have  bought 
them.  And  of  those  who  have  heard  of 
potato  flour,  only  one  in  five  have  bought  it. 

Lack  of  acquaintance  with  these  products 
seems  to  be  one  reason  why  larger  quantities 
are  not  used.  A  majority  of  those  who  had 
tried  canned  potatoes,  frozen  French  fries, 
and  potato  flour  indicated  they  like  them. 
This  indicates  that  new  processed  potato 
products  might  be  more  widely  bought  if 
they  were  better  known  to  consumers. 


Get  full  report 
for  teehnical  details 

This  pamphlet  gives  some  of  the  high  lights 
gleaned  from  the  full  report  of  the  Nation-wide 
survey  on  potato  preferences.  The  pamphlet 
by  no  means  includes  all  the  findings  of  the 
survey.  For  complete  technical  results,  consult 
the  full  report,  Miscellaneous  Publication  No. 
667,  "Potato  Preferences  Among  Household 
Consumers."  It  may  be  bought  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  for 
25  cents  per  copy. 

Persons  interested  in  sectional  preferences, 
especially,  will  want  to  see  the  full  report.  It 
gives  separate  figures  for  the  U.  S.  minus  the 
South,  and  the  South,  and  for  three  selected 
cities  (Boston,  Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles)  as 
well  as  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  based 
on  the  persons  interviewed.  This  pamphlet 
touches  mainly  on  what  the  people  in  the 
jsujEKejt^ink  about  potatoes,  country-wide. 
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